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of censorship and serfdom, of having read to the assemblage
Belinsky's letter to Gogol, "which contained insults against
the Orthodox church and the supreme authorities," and of
having been present at the reading of Grigoriev's Tale of a
Soldier, "a revolting text." The members of the commission
tried to trap Feodor Mikhailovich by gentleness (as in the
struggle between Raskolnikov and the investigating magis-
trate Porphyr). "The emperor will forgive you if you tell
the whole story," Rostovtsev would say. Still Feodor
Mikhailovich kept silent. Then the general jumped from the
seat and left the room, crying: "I cannot look at Dostoevsky
any more."
The investigation went on. Dostoevsky did not deny the
facts, but added: "Who would not be guilty if everybody's
most intimate ideas were investigated, if everybody were
held accountable for what he said among a small group of
comrades. ..." According to him, the reading of the Tale
of a Soldier "took place quite unexpectedly . . . and the
impression it produced was absolutely nil." As for Belinsky's
letter, Dostoevsky admitted that he had acted "lighthead-
edly," in giving it a publicity it did not deserve. He main-
tained that his "liberalism expressed itself only in his wish to
be useful to the fatherland." On another occasion he said:
"I have never been a socialist, although I always liked to read
and study works relating to social problems."
It was impossible to get from him the slightest accusation
against his companions in misfortune. Indeed, in order to
hasten the release of his brother, he accused himself: "I say
this because my brother met Petrashevsky through me, and
I alone am responsible for this relationship as well as for my
brother's and his family's misfortune. . . . This arrest is a
real blow to him and he is the least guilty of any of us."